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THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH 


A REPORT  TO  THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 
Lukas  Vischer1 


I 

How  will  we  look  upon  this  time  in  the  future  ? 

How  will  these  present  times  strike  us  when  we  look  back  on  them 
in  two  or  three  decades  ? All  these  strenuous  efforts  by  the  churches  to 
settle  the  differences  of  the  past  and  to  give  visible  expression  to  their 
unity  — what  will  we  make  of  them  then  ? 

Perhaps  our  successors  will  smile  and  say  : ‘What  curious  people  they 
must  have  been  in  those  days  ! What  energy  they  put  into  their  efforts 
to  achieve  unity  ! Should  it  not  have  been  obvious  to  them,  even  then, 
that  they  were  doomed  to  failure  from  the  start  ? The  fact  that  so  many 
attempts  at  union  had  even  then  ended  in  deadlock  should  have  been 
warning  enough  ! Had  not  the  churches  — Orthodox  and  Roman 
Catholic,  as  well  as  Protestant  — already  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
they  were  not  prepared  for  the  far-reaching  changes  which  unity  would 
have  called  for  and  that  what  they  wanted  was  simply  — each  for  itself  — 
to  survive  the  storms  of  those  days  ? We,  at  any  rate,’  our  successors 
may  go  on  to  say,  ‘have  long  since  resigned  ourselves  to  recognizing 
that  church  unity  is  a Fata  Morgana , a will-o’-the-wisp  which  it  is  wiser 
not  to  start  chasing  after  at  all.  It  is  impossible  to  overcome  what  has 
developed  in  centuries  of  history.’ 

Or  will  a different  reason  cause  our  successors  to  smile  when  they 
look  back  on  these  days  ? ‘What  strange  problems  they  were  still  wrestling 
with  in  those  days  ! Just  imagine,  in  spite  of  the  many  consensus  texts 
they  had  already  reached,  admission  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  the 
mutual  recognition  of  ministries  were  still  problems  to  them  ! Christians 
as  close  to  each  other  as  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  Anglicans  and 
Methodists,  were  still  unable  to  make  up  their  minds  to  acknowledge 
one  another  as  one  Church  ! Since  then,  of  course,  it  has  long  been 
clear  to  us  that,  calling  as  we  all  do  on  the  name  of  the  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  we  are  all  one  Church ; and  we  discovered  long  ago  how  to  join 


1 Presented  at  the  Geneva  meeting,  August  1973.  Dr  Vischer,  Federation  of  Swiss 
Protestant  Churches,  is  Director  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  WCC  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order.  The  report  was  translated  from  the  German  by  the  WCC  Language  Service. 
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in  confessing  Him  together  and  to  meet  together  around  His  table  in  all 
our  diversity.  Not  that  there  are  no  longer  any  tensions  or  controversies. 
But  we  have  learned  to  strive  with  one  another  as  brothers  belonging 
to  the  one  Church.  Although  the  strife  has  not  become  less  vigorous, 
indeed  is  keener  now  and  more  exacting  than  it  was  in  that  era  of  mild 
ecumenical  dialogue,  it  has  nonetheless  taken  on  a new  character  : we 
belong  together  because  in  all  our  tensions  we  recognize  one  another 
as  one  fellowship.  How  could  it  be  that  they  were  still  so  blind  to  this 
way  forward  in  those  days  ?’ 

II 

Present  efforts  to  restore  unity 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  which  of  these  verdicts  is  the  more  likely. 
Perhaps  the  picture  will  be  utterly  different  from  any  that  we  can  con- 
ceive or  conjure  up  today.  But  none  of  our  successors  will  be  able  to 
say  that  the  churches’  present  efforts  to  restore  unity  were  not  impressive 
in  their  number  and  range.  Certainly  there  is  less  talk  about  unity  in 
public  today.  The  press  is  no  longer  constantly  filled  with  news  of  some 
‘historic’  encounter  or  unexpected  discussions  which  are  taking  place. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  there  has  been  any  tailing  off  in  these  efforts 
in  recent  years.  On  the  contrary,  there  have  been  more  of  them  and  in 
greater  variety  than  ever  before.  So  many,  indeed,  that  it  has  become 
difficult  to  keep  them  all  under  review.  Let  me  simply  remind  you  of 
the  more  important  developments. 

a)  The  theological  study  of  controversial  issues  has  been  pursued 
with  great  determination.  The  strongest  impulse  here  has  undoubtedly 
come  from  Roman  Catholic  theology.  Problems  which  only  a few  years 
ago  seemed  to  be  excluded  from  discussion,  from  ecumenical  discussion 
especially,  are  now  being  examined  with  complete  frankness.  During 
the  past  year  it  was  the  question  of  the  mutual  recognition  of  ministries 
which  was  the  focus  of  public  attention.  A series  of  texts  has  been 
published  which,  even  though  they  have  certainly  not  met  with  general 
endorsement,  do  nevertheless  open  up  new  perspectives  by  introducing 
fresh  theses  into  the  ecumenical  discussion.  I am  thinking  here  of  the 
document  on  the  ministry  produced  by  the  ‘Groupe  des  Dombes’  in 
France,2  and  the  report  issued  by  the  four  Ecumenical  Institutes  in  West 
Germany.3  Still  more  important,  however,  is  the  theological  discussion 

2 Pour  une  reconciliation  des  minister es.  Taize : Presses  de  Taize,  1973. 

3 Reform  und  Anerkennung  kirchlicher  Amter.  Ein  Memorandum  der  Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft  okumenischer  Universitatsinstitute.  Miinchen  - Mainz:  Kaiser  Verlag  1973. 
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initiated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  question  of  infallibility* 
Theologians  in  increasing  numbers  — not  only  Hans  Kiing  — are  seeking 
to  reinterpret  the  infallibility  dogma  of  1870  and  some  of  them  even  go 
so  far  as  to  call  it  in  question  in  certain  respects.  This  certainly  does 
not  mean  that  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  and  magisterium  of  the 
Pope  is  no  longer  in  force  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  For  evidence 
of  this  we  need  look  no  further  than  the  recently  issued  Declaration  of 
the  Vatican’s  Sacred  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith.  What 
this  theological  controversy  and  even  certain  passages  of  the  Declaration 
itself  make  clear,  however,  is  that  a shift  in  the  theological  thinking  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  beginning  to  appear.  In  the  circum- 
stances of  our  time  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  go  on  simply  repeating 
the  doctrine  of  infallibility  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  before.  The 
discussion  of  this  question  is  important  for  the  ecumenical  movement, 
not  only  because  the  infallibility  dogma  is  one  of  the  doctrinal  points 
which  distinguishes  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  all  the  other 
churches,  but  also  because,  in  fact,  this  controversy  is  ultimately  con- 
cerned with  questions  which  are  a concern  to  the  other  churches  as  well* 
How  can  the  Church  bear  authoritative  witness  to  the  truth  of  Christ 
today,  and  in  doing  so  be  preserved  from  error  ? What  is  true  authority 
and  what  is  false  authority  in  the  Church  ? Who  speaks  for  the  Church  ? 
Is  there  any  church  which  is  not  concerned  with  these  questions  ? The 
Roman  Catholic  discussion  of  infallibility  suggests,  therefore,  that  the 
time  has  come  for  these  questions  to  be  studied  together  in  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

b)  Union  negotiations  at  the  national  level  are  proceeding  in  many 
countries.  There  are  at  present  over  thirty  such  negotiations.  One  new 
united  church  came  into  existence  last  year  : the  United  Reformed  Church 
in  England  and  Wales.  Since  the  union  came  into  effect,  a further  step 
has  been  taken  and  an  invitation  extended  to  the  other  churches  (the 
Church  of  England,  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  Baptist  Union,  etc.)  to  examine  the  possibility  of  further  negotia- 
tions, a proposal  whose  importance  is  enhanced  by  the  failure  last  year 
of  the  protracted  negotiations  for  union  between  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Methodist  Church.  The  union  negotiations  in  Sri  Lanka, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  in  their  final  stages  run  into  considerable 
difficulties,  as  so  often  happens,  and  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  they 
will  end  successfully  or  not.  The  ‘Consultation  on  Church  Union’  in  the 
United  States  has  taken  a new  direction  : the  plan  of  union  will  be  revised 
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and  submitted  to  the  churches  but  the  plan  will  provide  no  more  than 
the  general  frame.  The  actual  union  will  be  achieved  step  by  step  through 
experiments  and  experiences  at  the  local  level.  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  withdrew  from  the  negotiations  last  year,  is  now  back 
again  among  the  participating  churches.  Especially  promising  is  a series 
of  union  negotiations  in  Africa,  particularly  in  Ghana  and  South  Africa. 
Initiatives  for  new  plans  are  under  consideration  in  Kenya  and  Nigeria. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  here  that  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches 
decided  at  its  meeting  in  Tananarive  this  year  to  produce  a survey  of 
union  negotiations  in  Africa. 

c)  It  is  not  only  at  the  national  level,  however,  that  discussions  on 
unity  are  taking  place  today.  To  an  increasing  extent  conversations  are 
also  developing  at  the  world  level.  A wide-ranging  network  of  bilateral 
discussions  between  confessional  families  has  begun  to  evolve.  In  some 
cases  the  work  has  hardly  begun  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  concrete 
results  can  be  expected.  But  several  have  already  completed  the  first 
round  of  meetings  and  are  now  having  to  wrestle  with  the  question  of 
what  the  agreement  reached  means  for  the  future.4  Will  it  be  merely  a 
means  to  greater  mutual  understanding  or  will  it  result  in  profound 
changes  for  the  confessional  families  and  their  member  churches  ? Will 
their  identity  be  affected  ? Discussion  of  these  questions  has  begun, 
particularly  within  the  Lutheran  World  Federation.5 

d)  Intimately  related  to  the  bilateral  discussions  at  the  world  level 
are  the  efforts  to  achieve  greater  unity  at  the  continental  level.  In  this 
connection  special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  discussions  between 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  Europe.  These  discussions  were 
completed  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  their  findings  formulated 
in  the  ‘Leuenberg  Agreement’.6  This  agreement  clears  the  way  for  the 
churches  to  achieve  full  mutual  fellowship  and  the  Lutheran,  Reformed 
and  United  assemblies  and  synods  in  Europe,  more  than  eighty  of  them, 
must  now  decide  whether  or  not  they  are  able  to  endorse  this  agreement. 

e)  But  all  these  official  discussions  constitute  only  a small  and 
perhaps  not  even  the  most  important  part  of  the  total  picture.  The 
really  important  factor  is  the  actual  fellowship  which  is  growing  up 


4 Cf.  Nils  Ehrenstrom  and  Gunter  Gassmann,  Confessions  in  Dialogue.  Geneva : 
WCC,  1972. 

5 Cf.,  for  instance,  Harding  Meyer,  ‘The  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  its  role  in 
the  Ecumenical  Movement’,  Lutheran  World,  Vol.  XX,  No.  1,  1973,  pp.  19  ff. 

6 The  text  of  this  agreement  appeared  in  The  Ecumenical  Review,  July  1973,  pp.  355  ff. 
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between  the  churches  at  all  levels  and  especially  at  the  local  level.  I am 
thinking  here  in  the  first  place  of  contacts  between  the  churches  and  the 
way  in  which  co-operation  between  them  is  increasingly  becoming  a 
matter  of  course.  But  in  fact  the  fellowship  extends  further.  To  an  ever 
greater  extent  today  it  is  a fellowship  not  only  between  the  churches  but 
alongside  them.  For  an  ever- widening  circle  of  people  today,  confes- 
sional differences  seem  to  be  paling  into  insignificance.  Groups  and 
movements  are  being  formed  which,  while  not  separating  from  the 
existing  churches,  cannot  — strictly  speaking  — be  regarded  as  forming 
part  of  them  either.  One  thinks  here  of  diaconal  groups,  political  move- 
ments, Christian  communities,  communes,  the  Pentecostalist  revivals 
which  in  many  countries  cut  right  across  the  churches.  Above  all,  one 
thinks  of  experiments  being  made  in  many  places  in  the  common  celebra- 
tion of  worship.  The  primary  question  here  is  no  longer  : how  can  the 
differences  between  the  churches  be  overcome  ? but  rather : how  can 
Christian  experience,  Christian  fellowship  and  Christian  witness  become 
a reality  at  all  in  the  world  today?  The  extent  of  this  phenomenon 
differs,  of  course,  from  country  to  country  and  from  church  to  church. 
But  its  emergence  and  growth  is  unquestionably  of  universal  significance. 
It  shows  how  important  and  central  a place  this  wrestling  with  the 
demands  of  the  present  situation  has  come  to  have  in  the  conscience 
of  the  present  generation. 


Ill 

The  need  for  greater  mutual  co-ordination 

But  the  very  diversity  of  these  efforts  and  developments  poses  a 
serious  problem.  How  are  all  these  efforts  to  be  held  together  ? Will 
they  interact  on  each  other  in  such  a way  that  can  constitute  a single 
whole  ? Will  the  different  pieces  fit  together  to  form  an  overall  mosaic  ? 
There  is  certainly  no  automatic  guarantee  that  this  will  happen.  The 
obvious  danger  is  that  all  these  different  efforts  and  developments  will 
cancel  each  other  out  instead  of  reinforcing  each  other  ; there  is  the  danger 
that,  while  each  of  them  is  eager  to  contribute  its  own  little  piece,  they 
all  have  different  conceptions  of  the  picture  as  a whole  and  in  con- 
sequence will  be  unable  to  agree  on  a common  pattern.  Whereas  some 
look  to  bilateral  discussions  to  provide  a stimulus  to  the  restoration  of 
unity,  others  see  these  discussions  as  an  attempt  to  evade  the  demands 
of  actual  union.  Those  engaged  in  organic  union  at  the  national  level 
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are  suspected,  on  the  other  hand,  of  attaching  too  little  importance  to 
the  need  of  manifesting  unity  at  the  world  level.  Whereas  many  can 
only  regard  the  preoccupation  with  confessional  differences  as  a form 
of  antiquarianism,  others  are  afraid  that  the  decisive  content  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  the  Tradition  may  well  be  lost  in  the  informal  groups 
and  movements.  What  can  be  done  then  to  ensure  that  the  various 
efforts  contribute  to  each  other’s  fruitfulness  and  help  one  another  to 
manifest  unity  ? 

The  first  point  to  be  mentioned  is  at  once  obvious  and  yet  almost 
beyond  the  possibility  of  achievement.  If  unity  is  to  be  restored,  the 
churches  must  gradually  find  a way  to  co-ordinate  their  efforts  towards 
unity  to  a much  greater  extent  than  is  the  case  at  present.  Here  each 
church  must  ask  itself  two  questions.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  ask 
which  discussions  and  which  steps  must  be  given  priority  if  it  is  really 
to  serve  the  cause  of  unity.  Certainly  it  is  a definite  advantage  for  a 
church  to  be  conducting  several  ecumenical  discussions  at  once.  The 
breadth  of  ecumenical  relations  enables  it  to  become  familiar  with  the 
whole  range  of  Christian  traditions.  But  more  is  required  to  reach  unity. 
Unity  can  only  come  about  when  the  churches  acknowledge  one  another 
and  engage  in  deliberate  acts  of  mutual  reconciliation.  The  path  to 
unity  is  made  up  of  a series  of  acts  of  reconciliation.  Each  church  must 
ask  itself  first  of  all,  therefore,  what  specific  act  of  reconciliation  it  must 
carry  out  today.  It  must  then,  of  course,  also  ask  how  this  step  can  be 
taken  so  as  not  to  hinder  but  positively  to  promote  other  similar  steps. 
Each  individual  church  must  keep  the  ultimate  goal  of  unity  in  view 
much  more  tenaciously  and  ensure  that  every  single  step  it  takes  is 
related  to  that  ultimate  goal.  There  is  obviously  a certain  tension  between 
the  two  tasks,  which  can  only  be  overcome  if  the  churches  are  able  to 
agree  together  on  the  way  they  are  to  proceed.  To  put  it  strongly,  if 
unity  is  to  be  restored,  it  is  essential  that  the  churches  should  have 
something  in  the  nature  of  a common  strategy. 

The  churches  are  still  a long  way  from  any  such  strategy.  The  need 
for  it  has  certainly  been  stressed  frequently  over  the  years  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  undoubtedly  made  possible 
some  measure  of  exchange  between  the  churches  and  provided  a common 
framework  for  efforts  to  seek  unity.  But  the  larger  part  of  the  task  is 
still  before  us.  How  is  it  to  be  achieved  ? The  World  Council  of  Churches 
itself  can  hardly  produce  the  required  change.  The  initiative  has  to  come 
from  the  churches  themselves.  It  is  they  who  must  examine  themselves 
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in  this  respect ; it  is  from  them  that  the  impetus  towards  a common 
strategy  must  come.  What  the  World  Council  of  Churches  could  perhaps 
do,  however,  is  to  act  to  a greater  extent  as  a catalyst.  It  could  be  much 
more  persistent  in  challenging  the  churches.  For  example,  would  it  not 
be  possible  for  this  Central  Committee  to  ask  the  churches,  between 
now  and  the  next  Assembly,  to  give  fresh  thought  to  the  nature  of  the 
unity  we  seek  and,  above  all,  to  say  how  they  think  this  unity  can  be 
reached  ? To  put  this  question  to  the  churches  would  perhaps  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  develop  somewhat  more  precise  visions  of  the 
future. 

One  important  consideration  must  not  be  overlooked  in  this  connec- 
tion. The  posing  of  such  a question  is  somewhat  dangerous.  When  a 
church  is  asked  about  its  understanding  of  unity,  the  temptation  is  for 
it  to  fall  back  on  its  own  tradition  and  simply  to  repeat  once  again  what 
it  has  always  said  about  the  unity  of  the  Church.  But  if  there  is  to  be 
any  progress  and  common  clarification  of  the  situation,  it  will  not  be 
enough  for  the  churches  simply  to  point  out  the  principles  from  which 
their  participation  in  the  ecumenical  movement  begins.  They  must  go 
a step  further  than  this.  They  must  go  into  the  question  of  what  their 
encounter  with  other  churches  has  meant  for  them  so  far,  what  new 
horizons  have  been  opened  up  to  them  and  to  the  other  churches  as  a 
result  of  their  experiences  of  dialogue,  common  prayer  and  co-operation. 
It  is  not  enough  for  them  to  take  themselves,  their  own  tradition  and 
situation  as  the  only  measuring  rod.  Certainly  they  are  what  they  are. 
That  is  their  necessary  starting  point.  Not  only  do  they  have  no  other 
choice,  but  this  is  in  fact  their  duty.  But  then  they  must  also  include 
the  other  churches,  their  tradition  and  their  situation  too,  in  this  process 
of  reflection.  They  must  try  to  answer  the  question  of  how  unity  with 
these  other  churches  can  be  achieved  in  such  a way  that  their  traditions 
and  their  situation  are  taken  into  account. 

It  would  also  be  easy  to  quote  many  church  statements  which  fail 
to  do  justice  to  these  questions.  One  example  among  many  is  the  recently 
published  Declaration  of  the  Vatican’s  Sacred  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith.  The  main  concern  of  this  statement  was,  of  course, 
with  the  question  of  infallibility  and  it  is  in  this  context  that  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  public  discussion.  But  it  also  includes  a chapter  on  the 
unity  of  Christ’s  Church.  It  emphasizes  that  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  to  be  found  (subsistit)  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  it  declares 
that  it  is  impermissible  to  think  that  Christ’s  Church  is  nothing  more 
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than  the  sum  total  of  the  divided  churches  or  that  the  one  Church 
nowhere  exists  today  as  a historical  reality  but  is  only  a goal  which  the 
churches  have  to  strive  together  to  reach. 

In  itself  this  reminder  contains  nothing  to  surprise  us.  It  can  be 
found  in  the  texts  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  Other  churches,  too, 
would  make  similar  statements  on  the  basis  of  their  traditions  and  in 
their  own  distinctive  way.  The  only  question  is  whether  this  already 
answers  the  main  question.  Would  the  ecumenical  movement  not  be 
helped  more  if  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  along  with  all  the  other 
churches,  tried  to  tell  us  today,  ten  years  after  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  accumulated  in  innumerable 
dialogues,  how  it  envisages  the  way  forward  on  the  road  towards  unity  ? 

IV 

The  common  vision 

If  there  is  to  be  a common  strategy  of  unity,  the  most  important 
prerequisite  is  undoubtedly  that  we  should  share  a common  vision  of  the 
unity  we  seek.  How  are  we  to  describe  the  goal  for  which  we  should 
all  be  striving  ? The  more  clearly  we  can  describe  this  goal,  the  better 
directed  will  be  our  efforts  to  reach  it.  The  more  concretely  we  can 
imagine  what  the  Church  will  be  like  in  future,  the  more  the  churches  will 
be  able  to  measure  themselves  against  this  picture  and  direct  their  ecu- 
menical efforts  to  making  it  a reality. 

What  can  be  said  on  this  score  ? The  World  Council  of  Churches 
has  always  realized  the  existence  of  this  task  and  attempts  have  already 
been  made,  notably  at  the  New  Delhi  and  Uppsala  Assemblies,  to 
describe  the  unity  we  seek,  at  least  in  its  main  outlines.  Is  it  possible 
today  to  say  more  than  has  previously  been  said  ? Many  points  in  these 
previous  statements  could  undoubtedly  be  clarified  and  sharpened.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  one  aspect  in  particular  deserves  special  attention : 
the  connection  between  unity  and  witness  in  the  world. 

Unity  is  essential  for  the  sake  of  witness.  The  divisions  which  persist 
paralyse  witness.  A reconciled  community  is  needed  if  Christ’s  recon- 
ciling and  uniting  presence  is  to  be  effectively  proclaimed.  Conversely, 
the  Church  is  only  really  one  when  it  confesses  Christ.  Unity  and  witness 
are  inseparable  and  the  ‘unity  we  seek’  can  only  be  properly  described 
when  this  connection  becomes  clear. 

But  what  must  the  Church  be  like  if  it  is  really  to  serve  witness  in 
the  world  today  ? Many  will  say  we  need  a new  concept  of  the  Church. 
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What  until  very  recently  seemed  firm  and  established  is  now  shaken  and 
the  traditional  images  are  no  longer  adequate  for  dealing  with  the  tasks 
posed  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  The  tasks  are  so  new  that 
continuity  with  the  past  seems  to  be  broken.  A new  era  has  dawned, 
calling  not  only  for  new  answers  but  also  for  new  forms  of  fellowship. 
Our  generation  has  not  yet  discovered  them.  It  is  only  just  beginning 
to  seek  them  and  it  can  only  find  them  as  it  seeks  to  understand  the 
circumstances  of  our  time  and  tackles  the  tasks  to  which  it  is  pointed. 
The  new  concept  of  the  Church  and  its  unity  has  to  result  from  engage- 
ment with  present  reality.  The  Church  must,  as  the  title  of  a special 
issue  of  a French  journal  puts  it,  be  ‘reinvented’ 7 and  some  even  go 
so  far  as  to  speak  of  a ‘new  construction’  of  the  Church. 

We  must  not  underestimate  the  importance  of  this  view.  The  Church 
can  never  be  sufficiently  concerned  with  witness  in  the  world.  But  the 
counterquestion  suggests  itself  immediately : can  the  Church  really  be 
‘re-invented’  or  even  ‘re-constructed’  ? Has  it  not  been  given  once  and 
for  all  in  Christ  ? It  is  He  who  created  it.  It  is  He  who  has  accompanied 
it  throughout  the  centuries.  The  Church  can  only  be  the  Church  if  it 
stands  in  this  stream  of  tradition  and,  through  it,  is  connected  with  the 
apostles.  The  tradition  is  not  simply  a past  which  can  be  left  behind. 
It  is  the  history  of  Christ’s  faithfulness  and  ever-renewed  presence. 
A breach  would  cut  the  Church  off  from  its  sources  ; it  would  become 
a broken-off  branch  which  will  sooner  or  later  wither  and  die.8 

There  is  an  obvious  tension  between  the  two  views  just  mentioned. 
Can  this  tension  be  overcome  ? Must  it  inevitably  lead  to  a polarization 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  ? Or  can  the  ‘unity  we  seek’  be  described 
in  such  a way  that  these  two  views  complement  each  other  ? I should 
like  to  mention  here  a suggestion  which  was  made  in  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission’s  study  on  ‘The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Unity  of 
Mankind’.  Is  ‘sign’  an  adequate  concept  to  hold  these  two  views 
together  ? The  Church  — a sign  ! The  concept  is  immensely  rich  and 
has  a long  history  in  Christian  ecclesiological  thought.  We  cannot 
go  into  details  here,  but  I should  like  to  mention  just  one  aspect.  The 
purpose  of  a sign  is  to  point  to  a reality  and  it  is  only  a real  sign  when 
it  faithfully  reflects  that  reality.  But  at  the  same  time  a sign  is  also 


7 ‘R6inventer  l’Eglise  ?\  Esprit , nouvelle  s6rie  No.  11,  November  1971. 

8 This  point  has  been  forcefully  underlined  by  a recent  consultation  of  Orthodox  theo- 
logians convened  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat,  2-3  August  1973,  in  Geneva.  The 
report  was  published  in  the  minutes  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Working  Committee  meeting 
1973. 
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intended  for  someone.  It  stands  between  the  reality  and  those  to  whom 
this  reality  is  to  be  communicated.  The  Church  can  be  called  a sign 
because  Christ  has  chosen  it  to  be  His  witness.  But  it  can  also  be  called 
a sign  because  it  is  at  the  same  time  intended  for  men  in  their  changing 
situations.  A sign  of  salvation,  of  freedom,  of  reconciliation  — always 
in  terms  of  its  circumstances  at  any  given  time.  This  twofold  reference 
is  at  the  heart  of  this  concept  and  there  may  be  promise  in  using  this 
concept  to  develop  further  the  description  of  the  ‘unity  we  seek’. 

Unity  at  all  levels 

An  example  may  make  clear  what  it  means  constantly  to  adapt  unity 
to  the  new  historical  circumstances.  If  the  Church  is  to  be  a sign  of 
unity  in  a sundered  world  the  question  at  once  arises  : how  is  the  universal 
fellowship  to  be  constructed  ? In  particular,  what  is  the  role  of  the 
different  continents  in  the  search  for  unity  ? 

The  dialogue  between  the  confessions  is  marked  by  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  Europe.  Almost  all  the  divisions  with  which  it  is  concerned 
originated  in  Europe  and  even  the  union  negotiations  in  Asia  and  Africa 
are  often  bound  to  deal  with  what  are  essentially  questions  of  European 
history.  It  was  no  accident  that  one  of  the  major  controversies  in  the 
course  of  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  South  India  could  be  thrashed 
out  between  university  professors  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.9  Nor 
is  it  merely  on  financial  grounds  that  Third  World  representation  in  the 
bilateral  discussions  between  the  confessional  families  should  be  so 
meagre.  Even  when  the  conversations  are  at  the  world  level  the  problems 
discussed  are  European  and  American  in  origin.  They  do  not,  therefore, 
have  the  same  interest  for  the  other  continents. 

Today  we  are  all  aware  that  the  agenda  for  the  Church  cannot  be  set 
by  one  continent  alone.  Each  region  has  its  own  special  problems  and 
it  is  with  these  problems  that  its  discussions  must  begin.  But  have  we 
seen  what  this  implies  for  the  question  of  unity  ? Does  it  not  necessarily 
shatter  the  traditional  patterns  ? Are  we  not  being  driven  to  ‘decentralize’ 
the  discussion  of  unity? 

If  I am  not  mistaken  the  task  here  is  a twofold  one. 

a)  The  question  of  unity  must  be  raised  more  persistently  in  terms 
of  the  different  continents.  The  churches  of  each  individual  continent 


9 Cf.  Bengt  Sundkler,  Church  of  South  India  : The  Movement  towards  Union , 1900-47. 
London  : Lutterworth  Press,  1954. 
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must  ask  themselves  what  unity  means  in  their  geographical  area.  This 
is  not  the  same  question  in  North  America  as  it  is  in  Asia  or  in  Latin 
America.  Is  it  not  essential  that  the  European  churches  give  more 
attention  to  unity  in  their  own  continent  ? For  have  they  not  too  quickly 
claimed  to  discuss  unity  in  universal  terms  ? Have  they  themselves  not 
held  back  from  really  tackling  the  problems  of  unity  in  their  own  area  ? 
With  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ends  of  the  earth,  their  own  divisions  have 
remained  unresolved  and  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  insoluble. 

b ) Once  awareness  of  the  difference  between  the  continents  has  been 
intensified,  it  will  then  be  possible  to  consider  afresh  the  mutual  relation- 
ships between  them.  Concentration  on  unity  in  each  individual  part 
of  the  world  must  not  lead  to  any  retreat  from  mutual  solidarity.  On 
the  contrary,  this  solidarity  will  have  a much  firmer  basis  on  which  to 
develop.  Unity  must,  so  to  speak,  be  constructed  from  the  foundations 
upward.  Every  single  part  should  discover  the  form  of  unity  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  it  to  carry  out  its  tasks  both  in  its  own  area  and  in 
relation  to  the  whole  oikoumene. 

So  far,  not  enough  importance  has  been  attached  to  these  inter- 
mediary levels  in  ecclesiological  thinking.  Usually  ecclesiological  thinking 
has  been  content  simply  to  contrast  the  local  church  and  the  universal 
Church.  Even  in  our  reflections  about  unity  and  in  our  efforts  to  restore 
it  we  have  usually  stuck  to  these  categories.  The  effort  has  been  to 
manifest  unity  either  at  the  local  and  national  level  or  at  the  world  level. 
But  if  there  is  to  be  a fellowship  capable  of  effective  witness  in  the  world 
today,  it  is  unrealistic  to  single  out  only  these  two  levels.  The  ‘where’ 
of  unity  is  much  more  diversified  than  such  a dichotomy  allows  for,  and 
there  can  only  be  a really  universal  fellowship  when  we  grasp  the  impor- 
tance of  the  numerous  intermediary  levels. 

The  will  to  unity 

It  would  make  no  sense,  however,  to  talk  about  a ‘common  strategy’ 
and  a ‘common  vision  of  unity’  unless  the  churches  really  want  fellow- 
ship. Unity  can  only  be  achieved  if  it  is  sought.  It  is  not  something 
which  happens  automatically.  It  is  not  the  product  of  a process  which 
takes  place  or  does  not  take  place,  irrespective  of  what  we  think  or  do. 
We  have  to  make  decisions  and  take  steps.  That  may  sound  obvious. 
But  is  it  really  so  ? It  calls  for  considerable  persistence  not  to  lose  the 
will  to  fellowship.  The  obstacles  are  so  great  and  the  risk  of  failure  so 
real  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  become  discouraged.  But  the  will  to  fellow- 
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ship  is  hindered  also  by  another  factor.  The  price  of  unity  seems  too 
high.  For  unity  impinges  on  the  identity  of  the  churches  and  the  ques- 
tion, not  only  for  the  Church  itself  but  also  for  every  individual  member, 
is  : in  taking  this  or  that  step  towards  unity  am  I still  being  true  to  myself  ? 
The  dilemma  is  a familiar  one.  Every  church  is  committed  to  certain 
convictions  and  experiences.  These  convictions  and  experiences  cannot 
be  lightly  abandoned.  A church  would  be  failing  to  take  the  Gospel 
seriously  if  it  were  not  to  live  to  the  full  what  has  been  given  to  it  through 
the  Gospel.  The  dilemma  is  so  sharp  that  it  seems  unanswerable.  The 
answer  to  it  can  only  be  found  when  the  churches  realize  that  what  now 
constitutes  their  identity  cannot  be  the  final  word.  Every  church  needs 
purification  and  constant  renewal.  Unity  with  other  churches  is  there- 
fore not  to  be  feared  as  a threat  to  its  identity.  On  the  contrary,  unity 
can  enfold  the  individual  identities  in  a more  inclusive  identity.  What 
is  secondary  dies  so  that  the  new  can  be  born. 

Thus  the  roots  of  the  will  to  fellowship  are  ultimately  spiritual  in 
character.  Everything  depends  on  whether  or  not  the  churches  are 
engaged  in  that  constant  rhythm  of  dying  and  rising  again  which  is  a 
mark  of  the  life  of  Christ’s  Church.  If  the  churches  are  not  prepared 
to  live  in  that  rhythm,  they  will  go  on  in  endless  dialogues  and  they  will 
do  everything  which  is  needed  for  union,  except  that  last  step  which 
is  union  itself.10  But  is  it  not  this  last  step  which  holds  the  promise  of 
renewed  life  ? 


10  Cf.  Paul  Crow  in  Church  Union  at  Midpoint , Paul  Crow  and  William  Jerry  Boney 
(eds.).  New  York  : Association  Press,  1972,  pp.  226  ff. 
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